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your whole life, pleaſant in future re- 


ed to your own diſcretion. But then, 
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KXKEKXKAOU arc juſt entering upon a 
r ſcene altogether new : You 


nd acknowledge that it carries 1 
an agreeable appearance; and you may | 


make it one of the happieſt ſcenes of 


flection as well as immediate ſatisfaction. 
But ſtill, the paſſing through it 1s at- 
tended with ſome hazard which be- 
{peaks your carefulneſs. 

Though placed here in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline, you will find the economy of 
your time, your money, and, indeed, 
of your whole behaviour, much entruſt- 


the event is greatly intereſting to your 
B | well- 
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1 
well-doing in this whole life, and in 
that which is to come. 

One particular muſt needs ſtrike your 
apprehenſion, and it is of great impor- 
tance that you do not miſtake it; I 
mean, your being treated with more 
deference and exterior reſpect than what 
you have experienced hitherto in the 
courſe of your education. 

Should there be any vanity in your 
mind, any ſtrong diſpoſition to vice and 
idleneſs, it is much if you are not told, 
by the flattery of giddy or deſigning 
companions, that your rank and for- 
tunes give you the privilege of exemp- 
tion from that obſervance of diſcipline, 
which is generally expected from per- 
ſons of inferior ſtations. 


Whereas the truth of your cafe is 


this; That remarkable habit whereby 


you are diſtinguiſhed ;—That eminence 
of ſeat, which is allotted to you in places 
of 
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of public concourſe, are both of them 
intended to fix you in ſuch a point of 


view, that no part of your behaviour 


may eſcape the notice of the public, — 
and conſequently to remind you what 
ſcrutiny and examination your conduct 


is likely to undergo. Happy if you learn 
this important leſſon to reverence your- 
ſelf in order to ſecure reſpect from others! 

A nobleman at the Univerſity can 
ſcarce fail to be talked of : His temper, 


his behaviour, his proficiency in learning, 
each furniſh topics of converſation, not 


only to the idle and talkative, but alſo to 
every ſerious man who wiſhes well to 


his country, and knows withal, how 


much its welfare depends upon the ac- 
compliſhments, and abilities, and vir- 
tues of young men of fortune and dif- 
tinction. | 

Few give themſelves the trouble of 


aſking about meaner perſons. Theſe, 
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if they are peeviſh and froward, will 
ſoon ſtand corrected by the reſentment 
of others, who find no reaſon to endure 
inconveniences from their ill behaviour : 
—if they neglect the opportunity of 
raiſing themſelves into eſteem by exem- 
l plary learning and goodneſs, --- much 
more, if they tarniſh their characters 
by vice and idleneſs, by luxury and ex- 
travagance, they quickly feel the guilt 
of their crimes in the weight of their 
puniſhment : they are diſregarded, they 
are deſpiſed ; they are given up by their 
old friends, without gaining any new 
ones that are worth the having ; and by 
conſequence, they loſe all proſpect of 
obtaining a comfortable and decent 
livelihcod in the remaining part of 
life. 8 

Nov, though it will be of equal im- 
portance to you in point of reputation 
and character to ſtand fair in the good 


opinion 
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opinion of others, yet your fortune will 
purchaſe you a number of followers, 
having your perſon in admiration be- 


_ cauſe of advantage. The greater your 


negligence and imprudence, the more 
likely is their proſpect of gain; and 
therefore they will flatter you as being 
much wiſer than you are, and endea- 
vour to prevent you from becoming 
really wiſe. Unwilling to take offence 
at any thing you ſay or do, they will 


perſuade you that they are your only 


friends : by providing for your pleaſures, 


and by making your behaviour difagree- 
able to men of ſenſe and honour, they 
will hope to engroſs you to themſelves 
molt effectually: by diſqualifying you 
to do your own - buſineſs, and to look 
after your own affairs, they will render 
it neceſſary for you to ſee with other 
men's eyes, and to act by the ſervices 
of other men :---And who ſo proper as 
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they, whoſe behaviour carries ſuch an 
unwillingneſs to do you hurt, ſuch de- 
monſtration of kindneſs, that they dare 
not even ſeem to contradict? 

We read i in Horace, that a rich man 
may afford to play the fool: But con- 
ſider, that it is a rich foo! who makes 
the obſervation. The ſafeſt method 


you can take, will be to aſk any gen- 


tleman diſtinguiſhed in his neighbour- 
hood, and reverenced for his ability and 


willingneſs to do good, — aſk him, I 


ſay, what he thinks of thoſe youthful 
amuſements and pleaſures which cauſe 
ſo much loitering and ſtumbling at this 
threſhold of manhood ;—aſk any one 
who thinks himſelf to-have loſt the ſea- 
ſon of his education through his own 
perverſeneſs, or through the negligence 
of his inſtructors ;---aſk your own heart 
what courſe you think moſt laudable in 
itſelf,---what you would recommend to 


your 


\ 
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your younger brother coming hither for 
his education, --- anticipate what you 
would fay to your own ſon, and I doubt 
not, the advices will all conſpire in one 
and the ſame admonition, namely, that 
whatever amplitude of fortunes or emi- 
nence of title you are born to, it is the 
more noble perfections of the mind and 
heart, which muſt render theſe, when- 
ever you come to poſſeſs them, ſources 
of true enjoyment and real dignity. 

| Conſider then, that the grand deſign 
of a liberal education is to ſtrengthen 
the powers of your underſtanding, to 
enrich, but at the ſame time to correct 
your imagination, to moderate and 
guide your paſſions, in ſhort, to form 
and confirm the habits of piety, wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, temperance, and forti- 
tude. 5 

In this view you ought to acquire 
an habitual readineſs in every tranſ- 
| B 4 action 
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action to aſk yourſelf, whether it will 
promote, at leaſt, whether it will 
not obſtruct this noble and intereſting 


ſcheme : --- And, in order to judge of 


your own proficiency in it, to examine 
yourſelf ingenuouſly, whether you abhor 


the baſeneſs of every diſhoneſt practice, 
— whether you deſpiſe the meanneſs of 
ſenſual pleaſures whenever tempted there- 
by to neglect your buſineſs, to tranſgreſs 
the laws of your country, to act unduti- 
fully towards your parents and guar- 
dians, unfaithfully by your friend, or 


unkindly by your relations; to which 


enquiry you muſt add another, which 
affords the more direct and poſitive proof, 
whether you are patient and diligent, 
mild, tractable, forgiving, and beneſi- 
cent ;—and, for ſecurity to all the reſt, 
whether you have an awful ſenſe of duty 


towards God, delighting in the perfor- 


mance of what he hath commanded, 
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and in the proſpect of what he hath 
promiſed. 


That this character ſhould be the 
common character of Engliſh noblemen 
and gentlemen is of great moment te 


their own happineſs, to the comfort of 


their families, and to the welfare of the 


nation. And the plan of our collegiate- 


inſtitutions is peculiarly adapted to theſe 
moral ends of education. Whoever ſub- 
mits himſelf to be guided by it can ſcarce 
fail of becoming better as well as wiſer. 
The vices and misfortunes of thoſe who 
deſert it therefore ſhould be aſcribed to 
their own folly and perverſeneſs. As far 
as rational admonitions can enforce a rule 
of diſcipline, your governors, I truſt, will 
not be wanting in their duty both to you 
and to the place: whether or no they ſhall 


produce the deſired effect, depends upon 
yourſelf, | 


It 
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Betrug of Behavio! our. 
It is not uncommon for young men of 
ne, even thoſe who are well-diſpoſed 
to claim a diſpenſation from thoſe for- 


malities which make a conſiderable part 


of academical diſcipline ; they are con- 
{cious that they mean well, that they ab- 
hor vice and love virtue; and thus they 
come to think, that having attained the 
moral ends of diſcipline, they want no 
further guards for their ſecurity. 
But they would do well to conſider, 
that, as ſuch formalities, thoſe of ſtated 
attendances eſpecially, are peculiar to our 
Engliſh univerſities, ſo there is a tendency 
in them peculiarly uſeful to young per- 
ſons. One great deſign of them is to 
form the habit of a chearful compliance 
with thoſe many calls of neceſſary duty, 
which muſt hereafter be readily obſerved, 
if men hope to proſper in the exerciſe 


of 
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of their profeſſions, in the management 
of their buſineſs, and in the care of their 
families. He that will not leave his bed, 
his bottle, his companion, his news-pa- 
per, his game, or even his book when the 


| ſeaſon calls him to fulfil his obligations, 


whether of civility, buſineſs, or duty, will 
make a very bad parent, a wretched œco- 
nomiſt, a languid friend, and diſcourteous 


neighbour. 


If you carry your views onward, as 
ambition may dire&, to the attainment 
of ſome public office, pray let me aſk, 
with what face can you aſpire to ſuch 
eminences of ſtation ? how ill-qualified | 
for them muſt you be, if you are not be- 
times well broke to take patiently that 
confinement and aſſiduity, which are ne- 
ceflary to fill them with ſufficiency, and 
to execute the duties of them with punc- 
tuality ? 

T will 
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I will not deny but that length of time 
and alteration of faſhions may have de- 
rived an air of oddneſs to the modes of 
ſome particular inſtitutions : it may ſome- 
times render the obſervance of them, ac- 
cording to the literal ſtrictneſs of ancient 
forms, ſeemingly ridiculous, if not incon- 
venient and burthenſome. In theſe caſes 
it will be the praiſe of a good governor 


to conſider, what the times will bear, and 


what they require, and to make his re- 
laxations and alterations accordingly. 
But, in the mean time, your moſt punc- 
tual obſervance is no more than what you 
virtually ſtipulated and promiſed when 
you were admitted into the college.—It 
will never injure your health, your learn- 
ing, or your morals, — in moſt inſtances 
it will be an excellent preſervative, a great 
promoter of each ;—it will always carry 
an irrefragable proof of ſomething truly 
amiable 1n your temper, while you ſhew 


a greater 


. 
a greater regard to the rules of public or- 
der than to your own opinion, humour, 
and convenience. 


Among other attendances, that of the 


chapel is a matter of great conſequence to 


young perſons, as well as to the good or- 
der and diſcipline of colleges.— Colleges 
were founded for their improvement not 
merely in good learning, but likewiſe in 
religion and virtue, —without which, the 


higheſt attainments in learning will be a 


ſnare to the poſſeſſors, and of miſchievous 


conſequence to the public. Agreeably 


to this, the public worſhip of God, both 
morning and evening, hath been moſt 


ſtrongly enforced in every ſociety of this 
kind, both by ſtatute and cuſtom, — and 


the practice been ſtrictly maintained. 


This part of diſcipline (whatever in- 
dulgences may be allowed in other reſ- 
pects) concerns perſons of higher rank 
equally with thoſe of inferior ; and hath 

chearfully 


a 
chearfully been ſubmitted to (formerly 
at leaſt) by the noble; and if ever per- 
ſons of diſtinction ſhould become habitu- 
ally defective in their attendance on di- 
vine worſhip, their governors muſt reflect 
upon it with great grief: They know 
how certain is the tranſition from an ha- 
bitual neglect of divine worſhip to an ir- 
reverent contempt of things ſacred, and 
what irretrievable deſtruction it brings 
after it to every other virtue ; they know 
what diſcredit ſuch irreverence muſt bring 
upon the college, and what miſchievous 
influence it muſt have, not only on ſuc- 
ceeding members in this place, but in 
every place where Their authority is to 


enforce the laws of conduct, and where 


Their example will certainly lead the 
way 1n life, 


Choice 
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As for Sermons delivered from the 
Univerſity-Pulpit, I would have you 
rarely miſs the opportunities of attending 
upon that inſtitution. Conſider that it 
| is the ordinary means appointed by 

Providence for publick inſtruction in 
| 


matters of religion. You may alledge 
indeed, that © you can improve more by 
« reading a good fermon at home.” — | 
But afk yourſelf ſeriouſly, Whether | 
| this, in fact, is commonly the caſe; 
6 and whether indolence, company, Or 
ſome other unjuſtifiable avocation is not 


at the bottom of your neglect. Let me 
add, that common decency and reverence 
to publick authority demand your at- 
tendance; and you owe ſo much to your 
inferiors as not to induce them, by 
your example, to think lightly of this, 
| perhaps the only means they have of 
becoming partakers of Chriſtian know- 


ledge. 
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However, I am for having you at- 
tend our Univerſity Sermons not only as 
2 Chriſtian but as a ſcholar. Exert all 
your faculties of criticiſm ; but do it with 
ſeriouſneſs. Preaching here, whatever 
it may be in other places, is intended by 
way of exerciſe for the divine, as well 
as for the inſtruction of his hearers ; — 
Academical hearers are naturally led by 
the courſe of their ſtudies to examine, 
Whether the preacher acts up to the 
dignity of his function, and whether he 
does juſtice to the ſubject-matter of his 
diſcourſe : and their own proficiency, as 
ſcholars, depends much upon the ex- 
actneſs with which they purſue this ſcru- 
tiny. Bad indeed muſt be the ſermon, 
or great muſt be the hearer's ſelf- ſuf- 
ficiency and confidence in his own vir- 
tue, if, in the courſe of it, he does not 
feel himſelf reminded of ſomething in 
his own conduct or ſentiment, which, 
as a ſincere Chriſtian he muſt wiſh to 
reform or improve. 


* Chorce 
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Cboice of Company. 
The choice of friends and compa- 
nions, in every part of life, depends 
much upon fancy and ſympathy of in- 
clinations: but ſtill, general advices may 
have their uſe. | 
Be flow in coming to your reſolutions in 
this matter : for you will ever find it true, 
that the moſt valuable acquaintance you 
can contract is of ſuch as are themſelves 
delicate in their choice, and, conſequently, 
not over forward to enlarge the catalogue 
of their friends. | 
Converſation with men of. ſenſe and ſo- 
briety will be always innocent, and gene- 
rally inſtrufÞive : but a vicious man can- 
not be made an aſſociate, without for- 
feiture of reputation, and danger to your 


virtue: the ſame, though in a leſs de- 


gree, is the tendency of mirth and gaiety; 
which, in proportion as the love of it 


becomes 
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becomes habitual, is apt to give the 
mind a vain and frivolous turn, and to 


make men jeſters and merry fellows in- 
ſtead of wiſe men: —if accompanied, as 
it often is, with the love of drinking, it 
becomes a treacherous evil, inſenſibly 
growing upon the thoughtleſs ; and tho 
not carried to that exceſs which intoxi- 
cates, yet the conſtant uſe of drinking 
deſtroys that mildnefs of behaviour, and 
ſteady prudence, which are the founda- 


tion of true worthineſs in character as well 
as of laſting health. 

Think it not reaſon to be great with any 
man becauſe he claims relation of coming 
From the ſame place or the ſame ſchool. 
You know the general characters of your 
fchool-fellows; at coming to the Univer- | 
ſity, you are as it were beginning the | 
world again, and may, without offence | 
or incivility, drop ſuch acquaintances as : 
you think diſagreeable or inconvenient. 
i | Remember 


(127 1 
Remember that a worthleſs man is al- 
ways to be avoided, let him claim what 
relation he will :—never think yourſelf 
obliged in civility to ſpend your time 
with another becauſe he has nothing elſe 
to do. 
It is a common advice given to young 
erſons of quality (and truly excellent 


dvice it is when rightly underſtood) to 
avad low company: but if you miſtake 
\lowneſs of fortunes for meanneſs of man- 
ers, and ſo confine your acquaintance 
o perſons of your own rank in under- 
{tanding becauſe they are ſo in fortune, 
you certainly loſe the moſt valuable bene- 
fit of a public education. 

Througha misfortune common to great 
men, the very ſuperiority of their rank 
often prevents them from knowing the 
world or themſelves. And this diſad- 
vantage, arifing from their eminence of 
ſituation, is ſometimes induſtriouſly heigh- 
C thened 
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thened by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to en- 
groſs, as already hinted, the poſſeſſion of a 
young wealthy patron : to ſecure them- 
ſelves in his good opinion, they will mag- 
nify to him the ſenſe of his own impor- 
tance ; and, that their own ſervices may 
be the better noted, they wilt endeavour 
to create in him a diſtruſt and contempt 
of others, whoſe excellencies, if brought 
into a nearer view, might put their own 
merits under an eclipſe ; ever ready to 
attend him in his diverfions,—to encou- 
rage him in his follies,—to join in the 
ridicule of college-diſcipline, and to vilify 
the aſſertors of it as men of narrow think- 
ing, low breeding, and ignorance in po- 
lite life. | | 
As courteouſneſs and condeſcenſion 
are among the moſt amiable qualities 
which a nobleman can poſſeſs, ſo you 
cannot purſue a ſcheme of conduct more 
truly uſeful to yourſelf than to be buſily 
inquiſitive 


„ 
inquiſitive after men of real worth; you 
may eaſily purchaſe, from men of this 
character, a ſhare in their literary poſ- 
ſeſſions by civilities which coſt nothing; 
and, was you to add ſuch occaſional boun- 
ties as an indigent ſcholar may chance to 
want, you would do no more than apply 
your riches to one of their trueſt uſes. 

It is by far the principal, if not the only 
valuable privilege of a ſuperior gown, that 
it opens a more eaſy acceſs to the beſt, 
the moſt improving, company that this 

place affords. But then you will find, 
that ſtudious men,---thoſe eſpecially who 
are not connected with you by expec- 
tations or dependencies,---will be full as 
delicate and ſhy in accepting new aC- 
quaintance as you can be of offering it. 
This ariſes from a certain loftineſs of 
ſpirit, which a courſe of liberal ſtudy is 
apt to inſpire : diſdaining the yoke of ſer- 
vile aſſiduity and adulation, men of real 
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worth will ſometimes overſtrain their en- 
deavours to preſerve a dignity in charac- 
ter, and thereby carry an appearance of 


| ſeverity and moroſeneſs contradictory to 


their real temper. 

But if the men are reputed wiſe in 
ſuch branches of knowledge as are worth 
acquiring, by all means cultivate every 
opportunity of addreſſing yourſelf to their 


notice. And be aſſured, that good men, 


and good ſcholars, are ever pleaſed in 
aſſiſting ſuch tender minds as carry in 
them an appearance of modeſty, a love 
of virtue, and a deſire of inſtruction. 


Reſpefifulneſs of Behaviour. 


Towards the head and other govern- 
ing members of the college, let your be- 


haviour be obliging and reſpectful. Con- 


ſider, that They, in their ſeveral degrees 
of ſubordination, are maſters of the fa- 


mily into which your parents have re- 


queſted 
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queſted your admiſſion. They have 
therefore a right to expect that your 
whole demeanour in it be inoffenſive, and 
conformable to the rules eſtabliſhed for its 
inward peace and tranquillity, as well as 
its outward credit and reputation. 

The munificence of their founders has 
placed them in a ſtate of independency, 
for this very purpoſe, that they may ex- 
ert themſelves for the real good of young 
men committed to their charge, unin- 
fluenced by ſiniſter views, and unawed by 
fear. In this reſpe& the Engliſh uni- 
verſities have an advantage peculiar to 
themſelves. The ſervice, in which the 
ſtated members of colleges are retained, is 


highly honourable, namely, that of pro- 
moting good learning, virtue, and reli- 
gion : and if they diſcharge their duty 
truly, ſome by inſtruction, and all by 
example, they will ever meet with com- 
fortable teſtimonies of honourable regard 


from ſerious and worthy men. 
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I need not uſe many words to ſhew 
what particular regards of reſpectfulneſs 
are due to your tutor, he to whom the 
care of your health, your morals, your 
economy, your learning, indeed your 
whole intereſts in this place are imme- 
diately conſigned. If he does his duty 
by you, he well earns not only his ſti- 
pend, but all the eſteem and love that 
you can pay him. Neither will a tutor 
of this character be at all ſolicitous for 
the continuance of pecuniary advantages 
to himſelf, when, after a fair trial of 
your diſpoſition, he finds that his tuition 
is no longer attended with credit to the 
college, or benefit to you. If he bean 
honeſt man, he will conſider what the 
nature of his truſt requires, what will be 
for your improvement, and not for your 
pleaſure ;---or rather, he will ſpare no 
pains to adjuſt them in perfect conſiſtency 


with 


t 
with each other; but he will never ſa- 
crifice the former to the latter. 

With regard to the other members, 
let me not be underſtood to plead for any 
ſacredneſs of character in fellows of 
colleges, when 1 deſire you not to in- 
dulge yourſelves too much in the notiens 
of your own ſuperior gentility, nor in 
crediting many ridiculous ſtories of Them, 
which, at firſt ſetting out for the uni- 
verſity, may poſſibly have been related 
to you with great mirth and aſſurance: 
---Uſe your own obſervation, whether 
what has been repreſented to you as 
churliſh and pedantick may not deſerve 
the better names of real ſeriouſneſs and 
ſolid learning,---But let us ſuppoſe, that 
in the number of Fellous, there are ſome 
truly odd characters, ſome humouriſts, 
ſome not much to be revered for either 
erudition or virtue. You will do well 
to habituate yourſelf here to practice 
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what the quiet of yourſelf and family 
will require you to obſerve hereafter, In 
every neighbourhood there is found a 
mixture of characters, not much to be 
inwardly reverenced or eſtcemed : and 
yet it would be very inexpedient not to 
obſerve the rules of decent behaviour to- 
wards them, ſo far as either buſineſs or 
civility ſhall occaſion any intercourſe with 
them. If you note a vice or folly, ſhew 
your goodneſs and wiſdom by avoiding it. 
Conſider, that yeur parent, if a man of 


ſenſe, cannot think himſelf at liberty to 


proclaim his cenſure or ridicule of every 
thing in his neighbour's character or 
conduct which falls not in with his hu- 
mour or opinion. Why then ſhould 
you do it here? why contract the habit 
of being offeaſive to others—to thoſe in 
this place, who are under no more obli- 
gation to you, and have no more depen- 
dence upon you, than will the gentleman 
who 
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who lives within five miles of your houſe 
in the country ? | 

But there is another ſet of men with 
whom you may chance to have more 
immediate concern in the way of 
diſcipline : and Theſe are the officers of 
the univerſity. It were indeed to be 
wiſhed, that the perſonal excellence of 
every officer correſponded to the dignity 
of his ſtation ; and that authority was 
never debaſed by the weakneſs of him 
that wears it. But academical offices 
being, moſt of them, ſupplied in annual 
rotation, muſt ſometimes, in the courſe 
of that rotation, be committed to impro- 
per perſons : and yet, ſuppoſing the ma- 
giſtrate to be ever ſo indiſcreet, ill-tem- 
pered, and ill- manner'd, you cannot ſuffer 
inconveniences from theſe bad qualities, 
but through your own fault. The laws 
of the place, the rules of your conduct, 
are plain and notorious : you conſented 


to 
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to them at your firſt admiſſion: you 
know before-hand to what alternative 
you are ſubject, and in caſe of tranſgreſ- 
ſion, you have none to blame for the pe- 
nalty but yourſelf. 

In matters left to a magiſtrate's diſ- 
cretion, the penalty inflicted can rarely 
be of ſuch a nature as ought to ruffle a 
good-natured ſenfible man. Want of 
lenity, want of temper, want of diſcre- 
tion, and want of good manners, are, 
indeed, diſgraceful ; but bring a ſhame 
to him that gives uneaſineſs, and not to 
him that ſuffers it. And though the 
office with which ſuch an one is inveſted 
can never be urged in claim of inward 
and hearty eſteem, it doubtleſs confers a 
Juſt title to many tokens of outward de- 
ference and reſpect :—a reſpect due not 
to the man, but to the ſociety whoſe 
majeſty he bears. A judge, a ſheriff, 
a juſtice, a conſtable, may have their 
reſpective 


( 0] 

re ſpective weakneſſes and paſſions : but 
what plea will this afford for diſputing 
their authority, or affronting their of- 
fice ? N 

In ſhort, he who has dealings with a 
bad magiſtrate, has a noble field opened 
to him for the diſplay of his own good- 
neſs. And the beſt and ſafeſt revenge 
he can take for the ill manner in which 
he is treated, is, to let the world ſee that 
ill- uſage cannot eaſily provoke him to 
do an ill thing: where the law itſelf is 
againſt him, he will take the infliction 
patiently; and every ſtander-by will ac- 
knowledge him to be the officer's ſupe- 
rior, even in his very ſubmiſſions ;---the 
modeſt youth may be aſſured of many 
prejudices in his favour,---and, if that 
can bring comfort to any good-natured 
mind, of the world's being ever ready to 
avenge him of an ill-natured indiſcreet 
magiſtrate by its cenſure and difeſteem. 


Diverſions. 
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Drverfions. 

As to diverſions, it is difficult to pre- 
ſcribe to others what ſhall be their a- 
muſements. Let them be manly and 
uſeful, at leaſt, let them be ſtrictly in- 
nocent ; but, beſides this, take care that 
they be not expenſive to yourſelf; nor of 
ill example to others; nor of diſcredit to 
the place. By no means ſuffer them to 
be neceſſary; but be ſo much their maſ- 
ter, that they never govern you, or en- 
gage you when you ſhould be employed 
in more important affairs, whether of 
buſineſs, or ſtudy, or devotion. If you 
would be a wiſe, or good, or happy man, 
you muſt be able to deny yourſelf : a con- 
ſiderable part of academical diſcipline is 
intended to form the habit of this neceſ- 
ſary and fundamental duty. 


Expences. 
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The foregoing. ſtricture may ſeem to 
carry a tacit implication, that Diverſions 
are very apt to be criminal i in themſelyes, 
or to become dangerous in their con- 
ſequences. Natural conſcience will foon 
remouſtrate, whenever the former is the 


caſe; and as you value your | honour and 
future happineſs, let me conjure you 
never to reſiſt its remonſtrances, be the 
ſollicitations what they will. As to the 
latter kind, I will not ſtrain my advices 
with ſo much auſterity, as to inſiſt upon 
the utter inexcuſeableneſs of ſpending 


a vacant hour at cards, &c. nay, under 
the forementioned limitations, I would 


even adviſe you to accommodate your- 


ſelf to the gaieties and diverſions of thoſe 
with whom you converſe. But ſurely, 
a young gentleman, who conſiders him- 
ſelf as laying the foundations of future 


happineſs, will do well to contrive that 


his very amuſements may ſerve the pur- 


poſe of improvement as well as paſtime. 


* If 
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If exerciſe on horſeback be reckoned 


among the neceſſaries, is it neceſſary that 
this exereiſe ſhould be taken upon the 


courſe, or in chaſe of hares and foxes, 


or in riding for the ſake of riding? May 


not the end of health be ſecured by 


ſucceſſively travelling over the ſeveral 


parts of the neighbourhood — and, 
in the vacations, by extending your 


excurſions to the many monuments of 
Britiſh, Roman, and Saxon antiquities; 


— the ſcenes of memorable actions. 


with other curioſities of Britain, natu- 


tural and artificial; its principal docks 
and harbours ; — the remarkable ſtruc- 
tures whether of churches, bridges, or 


houſes diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of 


their architecture, the excellence of their 


contrivance, the magnificence of their 


furniture, or the beauty of their ſitua- 
tion? — Upon what ſubjects can you 
more uſefully indulge your cutioſit 
than by examining the many engine 


* and 
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andmillsfor ſhortening of manual labour 
the proceſs of various manufactures; 
— the improvements of huſbandry, with 
its implements of carriages, ploughs, 
&c? to theſe let me add the valuable 
trades of weaver, ſmith, carpenter, ma- 
ſon and gardener, as much better deſerv- 
ing your attention than to ſaunter away 
your time in a coffee-houſe, over a bil- 
liard-table, or in a tennis court. — Nay, 
was you occaſionally to try your hand at 
theſe lower arts, beſides the confirmation 
of health and ſtrength, which your body 
will receive from the very exerciſe, you 
will open your mind to make due ad- 
vantages of thoſe contrivances for uſe 
and delight which you may meet with 
in the courſe of your travels; you will 
learn to eſteem, to encourage, and per- 
haps to improve that ingenuity of arti- 
ficers, from whence this nation derives 
much of its true luſtre and wealth; at 
leaſt, you will learn how to govern and 
* direct 
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direct your workmen in their ſeveral 
employments. 

If in walking abroad you let yourſelf 
by degrees into the proceſs of vegetation 
with the formation and ſpecies of plants; 
if, in bad weather, you take under ex- 
amination the many ſpecimens of natu- 
ral hiſtory which may be ſeen in the ca- 
binets of our univerſity ;—if you exa- 
mine the ſtructure of animals; — if you 
qualify yourſelf with ſo much {kill in 
drawing as to retain and communicate 
the idea of uncommon buildings and ma- 
chines— This filling up of your time 
vacant from reading will not only ſecure 
you from the dreadful misfortune of a 
young man's not knowing what to do 
with himſelf, but is the likelieſt way to 


_ diſcover ſeveral aptitudes of your genius, 


and ſo contribute towards fitting you, ac- 
cording to your ſtation, to be eminent 
and uſeful in your country as a man of 


buſineſs and publick ſpirit. 
1 Expences. 
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Expences. | 
With regard to expences, your fortunes 


will never be hurt by what your ſtation 
obliges you to ſpend at the univerſity : 
and yet, conſidering the multiplicity of 
articles to be diſcharged for neceſſaries 
and for amuſements, which, in young 
men's opinions, are very apt to hold an 
equal rank with neceſſaries, it is well if 
you do not inſenſibly fall into the faſhion- 
able complaint of the great expenſiveneſs 
of an univerſity- education. 
Here then I muſt defire you to ſtrike 
out of your account all your expence for 
ſervant, for horſes, for tennis and bil- 
liards, for coffee-houſes and taverns, and 


for entertainments of dinners and ſuppers 
at your private chambers ; for theſe ex- 
pences are none of them countenanced 
by the rules of academical eſtabliſhment. | 


Extraordinary 
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Extraordinary occaſions may, indeed, 
admit of extraordinary expences, may 
ſeem to require it: but to entertain a 
country friend, and much more a fellow- 
ſtudent, with the ſame, or orcater Va- 
riety of plenty, than your parent would 
do at his own houſe, is a very prepoſte- 


rous affectation of generoſity : and it is 
baſe and diſhoneſt, if you transfer to this 


gratification of your appetite or your va- 
nity, what ſhould diſcharge the bills of 
your bed-maker, your taylor, your mer- 
cer, or your bookſcller, &c. 

The article of choaths, which in other 
places 1s, to men of quality, very ex- 
penſive, is here limited by the rules of 
good ſenſe and good ceconomy ; and 
faſhion, at length, has added her ſanc- 
tion, to require nothing more than to be 
plain, grave, and cleanly. 


You will do well to have before you a 


table of the neceſſary expences to be 
diſcharged 
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diſcharged * quarterly from your allow- 
ance, and freely uſe the remainder for 
the purpoſes of your innocent amuſe- 
ments; amongſt which, to men of truly 


Perhaps the inadvertency of young men may in ſome 
meaſure be prevented ; they may be quickened in their cir- 
cumſpection, and afſiſted in the computation of their ex- 
pences, by a wiew of theſe many articles which they are 
likely to incur in the courſe of academical education, ſome ne- 
cefjarily, ſome cccaſfonally, and others very imprudently ;--- 
but many, even of the neceſſaries, may be much moderated by 
troper frugality. | | 
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Tuition Charity. Livery Servants. 
Chamber Rent Le#ures in Experi- Horſes. 
Univer/ity-Dues mental Philoſophy. Chaiſe-hire. 
College-Dues. | Chemiſtty. Coffee-hou/e. 
Butlery. Anatomy. Ale-houſe. 
Commons. Common-Laav. Tavern. : 
Bed. mater. | Maſter in Fencing. | Cook's-ſhop. 
S He- cleaner. Dancing. Billiards. 
Laundreſs. I Mufcch. | Tennis. 
Barber. Drawing. Cards. 
Bookſeller, French. Diver font. 
Mercer. Italtan. | 
T aylor.  Phyfician. 
Sempſireſs. Surgeon. 
Shoe-maker. Apothecary. 
Candles. Nur/e. 
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Fael. Jeiner. £ 
Hofer. | Painter, 
Glover. Glazier, 
Milkman, | | Smith. 
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noble and ingenuous tempers, the exer 


ciſe of occaſional bounty and charity will 


ever make a part. But it ſhould be a 


grand principle with you to incur no man- 
ner of debt, but what you know yourſelf 


well able to diſcharge. Whoever ſuffers 


himſelf, in the firſt exerciſes of his ceco- 
nomy, to be guided by this principle, 
will ever after feel the beneficial effects 
of ſo doing ; : or, on the other hand, will 
find reaſon to lament his departure from 
it. 


I will not enter further into reflections 
upen other parts of religious, moral, and 
prudential conduct, though of infinite 
importance to be attended to by every 


young man. A few ſerious books upon 


the two firſt articles well choſen (and 
ſome ſuch, no doubt, will be recom- 
mended to you by your tutor) will be 
ſufficient ; Eſpecially if you habituate 


yourſelf 
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yourſelf to ſeriouſneſs, by a conſtant at- 
tendance upon the duties of the chapel. 
As to the third particular; I refer you 
at at large to thoſe excellent treaſures. of 
good ſenſe, and elegant compoſition, 
which are to be found in the Tatler, 
Spectator, * Guardian, Ranibler, Adven- 


cannot help Pg out the * following mp papers i in the 
Guardian , whoſe Jubje#t matter beſpeaks the attention 4 
every young perſon roming to the Univerſuy. . g 
Comſiderations concerning places of education, Ne. 62, 
| Knowledge and wiſdom, the proper object of a our 
man's purſuit, No. 111. 
The expediency 77 arquiring penreel accompliſhments, Ne. 
947 Be "ſpeculative aid arte parts of I ie contpared, Ne. 


130. 

Landed * wading intereſts compatible, Ns . 76. 

The true notion of honour, No. 161. 

Netility of birth, how far truly honourable, Ne. 137. 

Religion the ſource of true fortitude, No. 117. 

. Of Pleaſures natural knd fantaſtical, No. 49. 

A deſcription of modern free-thinkers, No. 3. 

The ridiculouſneſs and perniciouſneſs of that character, 
No. 55, 70, 83, 88, 89. 

A plain worthy country gentleman deſcribed, Na. 6. 

Man of pleaſure deſcribed, with the miſerableneſ of that 
character, No. 35, 17, 68. 

Fine gentleman, the true and falſe deſcribed, No. 34, 38. 

Of complaiſance, No. 162. 

Academical beau deſcribed, No. 10. 

Ridiculous behaviour of ſome young academicks, No. 24. 

D ;Jultcrineſs in reading cenſured, No. 60. 
Lowngers, the deploratleneſs of that character, No. 131, 


furer, 
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turer, the World, &c. nor can you 1 bet⸗ 
ter prepare yourſelf for making a proper 


| 13 a 


uſe of academical e jon, than by a 


ſerious peruſal of Archbiſhop Secker's 
Act-Sermon, preached before the Uni- 


_ of . on that ſubject. 


My Ne concerning matters of 
learning ſhall be communicated to you 
hereafter : In the mean time accept of 
the foregoing admonitions, and excuſe 
their freedom, as proceeding from that 
ſincere | and affectionate regard with 
which 1 am 


2 our 2 bumble $: ervant. | 


